THE PERSONAL PREROGATIVES

does not, however, meet the point which was made by Unionists in
1913 and mentioned by their most expert constitutional lawyer, that the
King has the right to dismiss ministers if he has reason to believe that
their policy, though approved by the House of Commons, has not the
approval of the people. Such an argument, it must be confessed, is an
argument for a dissolution and not for a dismissal of ministers. If the
King believes that the Government has lost its majority, and if it is any
concern of his, his obvious step is to ascertain whether his assumption
is correct and to insist upon a dissolution. If ministers refused to' advise'
the dissolution in Council they would resign; and if they did not resign
he could dismiss them.

But is it his duty to make such an assumption? Is he sufficiently in
touch with public opinion to be able to form a judgment? It is sug-
gested that the answer to the second question is in the negative. Though
his 'splendid isolation' makes him more impartial than most, it also
keeps him away from the movements of opinion. He can judge only
from newspapers, from by-elections, and from his own entourage. Of
the first, it is enough to say that even the unanimous opposition of
London newspapers would be no criterion. Of the second it can be
said that by-elections (as Mr Disraeli discovered) are apt to prove
deceptive, especially to one far removed from them. Of the third it
must be asserted that it is always more biased and less well-informed
than the King himself.

Nor is it his business to anticipate the decision of the electorate.
Every Government takes decisions which would not be approved by
the electorate. It is neither practicable nor desirable that an election
should be held whenever it is suspected that a particular decision is not
approved.1 The electorate is asked to approve not a particular decision
but a course of policy. It is asked to approve such policy at intervals of
four or five years, if not more frequently. If the King selects decisions
which seem to him to be important, his selection must depend upon his
subjective notions, which it is his duty, as an impartial Sovereign, to

1 It is certain that the vast majority of the electorate disapproved of the * peace
proposals* made hy the British and French Governments to Italy and Abyssinia in
December 1935. Ought the King to have dismissed his ministers? Consider also the
situation in the first half of 1957, when it seemed clear that neither the Eden nor the
Macmillan Government had the support of a majority of the constituencies.
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